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foreword 


The attraction of the south sea islands for tourists 
is indisputable. Tourism is in the Pacific, and it 
is here to stay. 

But the capacity of the Pacific to absorb tourists 
is clearly limited, and the negative effects cannot 
be evaded. Practical experience indicates that 
while tourism may provide much-desired foreign 
exchange, a significant socio/cultural cost is 
involved. 

The question of tourism has increasingly captured 
the interest and concern of Pacific church leaders 
as governments and their planners make a greater 
place for it in national development plans. 

Since 1971 tourism has been identified as a priority 
concern in The Pacific Conference of Churches' (PCC) 
assemblies, conferences on integral human develop¬ 
ment and in Executive Committee meetings. 

We have sought to make 1981 a year of more serious 
study, one special aspect of which has been the 
participation of Cindy Biddlecomb, a Mission Intern 
of the United Methodist Board of Global Ministries. 

Cindy, who has been working under the PCC Church and 
Society Programme and its Suva-based Advisory Comm¬ 
ittee, has prepared this book as a resource for 
study and discussion. 

We greatly need more factual data about what is 
happening in Pacific tourism, and this we are trying 
to obtain. Fortunately, economic studies of tourism 
are becoming more common. But equally important is 
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understanding the psychological and spiritual 
dynamics of tourism. Cindy's study is especially 
helpful at this point. 

We are grateful to the Board of Global Ministries 
and to Cindy for her 14 months with us, and are 
confident that this book will be a helpful contribu¬ 
tion to dialogue. It should be useful not only to 
Pacific leaders and their groups, but for those out¬ 
side the region concerned about the phenomenon of 
Third World Tourism. 

We ask, "What effect is tourism having upon people?" 

The Pacific Churches are concerned about tourism 
because it affects the well-being of people. When¬ 
ever human life and values are in any way threatened 
the Church has a solemn obligation, in the tradition 
of the prophets, to cry "warning". 

If it should become obvious that such a people- 
oriented industry as tourism has become more inter¬ 
ested in its own profit than with the lives of host 
peoples, the Church must press for responsible study 
and positive action. Experiences of the peoples 
of the Caribbean and Mediterranean regions vividly 
point up the critical need for Pacific people to 
jealously guard their own rich cultural identities. 
In some Pacific situations it may still be possible 
to develop alternative forms of tourism that are 
just and viable. 

The time is ripe for the Pacific to squarely face 
the challenges of tourism. 

We would join our energies with all persons and 
groups seeking a more just, participatory and 
sustainable society. 

Lorine Tevi (Mrs) 

General Secretary 
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introduction 

Churches must he concerned about tour-ism to 
enhance its positive potential and to work 
against its violent and destructive effects. 

As the largest industry in the world and as the 
mayor industry in which people are both product 
and consumer, tourism has an increasingly power¬ 
ful impact upon individuals, societies and 
churches . 

Justice in tourism requires experiences whicn 
allow travellers, hosts and industry personnel 
to meet as equals on human terms which are de¬ 
fined by local people in the receiving country, 
whether acceptable to potential travellers or 
not. Just tourism will maximize people-to- 
people relationships and enrich the spiritual, 
socio-economic and cultural experiences of all 
persons involved.1 

Tourism and its effect on islanders and their 
cultures present a very real challenge to Pacific 
people in the 1980s. Although tourism is often 
viewed as a way to experience other countries and 
share with other people, the last 20 years of 
tourism growth have added greatly to the erosion 
of cultures receiving tourists and to the threat 
facing their long-held, often quite biblical values. 
Pacific islanders are beginning to ask some very 
serious questions about the benefits they are 
supposed to be deriving from being hosts to tourists. 
They are looking very hard at the cost they pay in 
the long-run when traditional ways of life are 
altered or lost due to the influences of tourism. 
These questions are just the beginning of an 
investigation into present trends in tourism. 
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When Pacific people start to list the many problems 
caused by tourism they pinpoint the lack of economic 
benefit to the community, the destructive lifestyle 
example of tourists, poor working conditions in 
hotels and tourist-related businesses, and the loss 
of a traditionally self-sufficient way of life 
strongly shaped by Gospel values. 2 One group stated 
that the local people seem to believe more strongly 
in the saving power of tourism than they believe in 
God! 3 The way in which tourism exploits culture, 
as well as the way it shows us a style of life more 
concerned with money than with people or communities, 
conflicts with the spiritual values of the local 
parish and its members and it eventually erodes 
parish life and fellowship. 

Although many Pacific people themselves travel to 
other Pacific nations and some of these (including 
PCC staff) do a substantial amount of travel outside 
the Pacific region, the tourists most often referred 
to in this book are "First World" tourists (coming 
from Western Europe, North America, Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand); those who stay in resort hotels 
and travel on package tours are most prevalent and 
most victim to the structure and marketing-style 
of the industry. 

Tourism attracts both tourists and "hosts": where 
tourism exists in a situation of justice, both 
groups will benefit. But as we shall see, the 
expectations of one group conflict with those of 
the other. This conflict creates a tension between 
the tourist and the host which makes relating one 
to one as fellow human beings almost impossible. 

For the host people, traditional values and life¬ 
styles are challenged by the motivation behind the 
tourist visit and by tourist behaviour in the host 
country. Host and "guest" rarely meet on equal 
ground where they can truly come to know each other. 
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Much of this conflict is due to the way in which 
the tourist industry is structured. Its priority 
is its own profit. As long as its first concern is 
for money, the relation between tourist and host 
will reflect that concern; the tourist.will want 
the most for the dollar and the host will want the 
most dollars for the "hospitality" given. The poor 
host is always being defeated by his hunger for 
money. If tourist and host are to meet as human 
beings, this priority of money over people must 
change. The industry's structure must change. 

Changing .industry's structure will not happen 
easily. We can, however, look at places where 
people together are seeking to overcome the 
"principalities and powers" of tourism which control 
their communities and are trying to reclaim much 
of the independence they have lost. 
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TOURISM: ATTRACTIONS FOR WORLD TRAVELLERS/AND 
ECONOMIC 

Tourism is not a new phenomenon. 'History records 
recreational journeys and visits as well as educat¬ 
ional tours as far back as Moses and the Ancient 


Greeks. Organised tourism is, however, new within 
the last 140 years, developed in 1841 when the 
Reverend Thomas Cook of England arranged an outing 
by train for a group of people. Since the Second 
World War, with the availability of faster aircraft 
seating more people, and with increasing Western 
affluence, the tourist industry has not only taken 
root but has grown to be the second largest industry 
in the world (after the oil industry).! 


Even so, tourists are only 5% of the world's popul- 
ation2 and of these, 80% come from industrialised 
nations.3 This 5% is made up of workers from indus¬ 
trial societies who have, or have saved, money to 
spend on an adventure, new experiences and a change 
of pace that they think will renew them for another 
year of work. 


"Hosts" are the people of a "tourist destination" 
country. Not many hosts have a choice about the 
presence of tourism in their islands or nations. 
Decisions concerning tourism are made by the national 
economic planners who have either chosen to develop 
or have inherited from colonials a tourist industry 
within their economy. When tourism is developed, 
local people are expected to become hosts, extending 
hospitality to outsiders who have come to share 
their environment. 
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Tension of Expectations 


Tourists may feel that in paying for their Pacific 
holiday they have bought a particular environment 
and experience. Their expectations of this environ¬ 
ment easily conflict with the host's expectation of 
benefits. The conflict between these expectations 
creates a readily seen tension with tourists arriv¬ 
ing in jumbo jets, staying in luxury resorts and 
riding in air-conditioned coaches within a country 
where the majority of the population still travel 
on foot or by bus. 

Because tourists expect comforts and quality accomm¬ 
odation such as those at home, first class, inter¬ 
national resorts have been developed throughout the 
Pacific and the Third World. The style of life and 
the consumption patterns of tourists in these resorts 
contrast with the local realities of the host country 
and aggravate the tension between the riches of 
tourists^ from industrialised nations and the apparent 
poverty of local people. 




“Marvellous to think, Emma, that, Just by coming here for a low-priced vacation, we 
are strengthening a native economy.” 



The pull that attracts tourists, and on the other 
side, the pull ftfr host peoples, create a fundament¬ 
al tension in tourism. To understand the tension 
one must first understand the pull. 

In a context of justice, the encounter of different 
lifestyles and cultures can encourage a sense of 
global family and global responsibility. The shar¬ 
ing between these cultures can allow both to profit, 
either by the experience or by the money justly 
gained. 

Benefits for the First World Tourist 


Tourist provides the tourist with a chance for 
renewal - through relaxation, recreation or exposure 
to a new way of life through another culture. 

Leisure has divine sanction, as it is in relaxing 
that one has an opportunity to reflect upon life and 
its profound relationships: "Be still and know that 
I am God" (Ps. 46:10, RSV). Recreation exposes one 
to one's human weakness and frailty and allows the 
enjoyment of God's Creation In the natural environ¬ 
ment. "Conversion comes through the unexpected"; 
the different demands and concepts of a new culture 
may lead one to salvation or renewal through the 
exposure to a possible new way of living. 

Exposure to the great diversity in God's Creation 
seems more possible through visiting other countries 
than by staying at home. In this way the tourist 
venture can allow the tourist to experience more 
fully the inter-national and inter-cultural nature 
of the world. The Christian tourist can experience 
the global nature of the Church and the different 
ways of living out the Christian faith (and other 
living faiths). One has the potential through travel 
for understanding life more fully and living it more 
creatively and abundantly. 
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Tourism provides the tourist with an opportunity to 
experience or learn about less wasteful ways of 
living in this world of limited resources. Tourists 
from the consumer societies of the First World may 
begin to question their own consumption patterns and 
assumed needs when faced with a simpler, less 
cluttered way of life. People in these less indust¬ 
rialised nations who perhaps face more acute forms 
of injustice in their daily 1ives can teach tourists 
much through the example of their struggle and 
strong faith in human values. These experiences can 
enable the tourist to gain a new appreciation and 
vision of her own or his own culture and heritage, 
overcoming long-held views. 

What is travelling? Changing your place? By no 
means. Travelling is changing your opinions and 
your prejudices . - Anatole France 

Tourism is, therefore, a part of the earthly pilgrim¬ 
age, "a parable of 1ife itself". An examination of 
this aspect of tourism will benefit from a theolog¬ 
ical and biblical perspective. The fol1owing 
"Theology of Tourism" is taken from the Christian 
Conference of Asia's booklet. Tourism: the Asian 
Dilemma : 

The created world is a place of great diversity 
and beauty. As people move through the natural 
world in a relaxed manner they can be confronted 
with the living God and caused to reflect on 
the meaning of their own lives. 

Into this beautiful world , God placed the first 
parents 3 Adam and Eve. Their failure was to 
break their relationship with the natural world„ 
with God and with each other through an act of 
disobedience. By that act they were banished 
from Paradise. 
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Subsequent history ean be understood as the 
struggle for humankind to rediscover the lost 
\paradise. The modern tourism phenomenon is a new 
expression of this quest. Advertising promotion 
makes this yearning explicit .•. 

While the longed-for paradise is offered in a 
tourism package, it is accompanied by a high 
degree of fantasy. The appeal is hedonistic, thus 
explaining the human tendency toward self-gratif¬ 
ication and the accentuation of man's broken 
nature. 


The Bible often refers to life as a journey or 
pilgrimage. The tourist thus finds himself acting 
out a partible of life itself. Yet the tourist can 
also be the antithesis of the pilgrim ... sortie 
help is needed (for) those who travel so that they 
will be able to see their travel as a pilgrimage.^ 





The tourist who seeks renewal and a new awareness 
through travel may even wish to challenge values and 
a lifestyle long-accepted at home. This renewal and 
conversion may help tourists to rediscover lost 
values-and help them to strengthen their faith in 
God. 

Much depends, however, on the image tourists have 
of the host nation before they leave home. This 
image is the product of tourism marketing. Market¬ 
ing of a Pacific n attend tourist attractions may 
ignore the realities of the host culture and create 
expectations in the tourist of an island and people 
that exist only in fantasy. Such is the nature of 
the tourist industry. But this industry not only 
gives unfulfilled promises to tourists, it also 
promises certain attractive benefits to the host 
nation. In a third world context, these are hard 
to fill. 

The Attractions of Tourism for Third World Economy 

A healthy people-to-people tourism ean he a 
\positive factor in opening windows and bringing 
in elevating ideas to societies which are hound 
hy superstition 3 feudalism and authoritarianism. 
In such tourism there is the potential to build 
harmony and educate the people. Yet this 
demands a different type of tourism which will 
create possibilities for meeting and the develop¬ 
ment of peace and friendship.5 

Tourism has the potential for benefiting a country 
economically, politically, socially, aesthetically 
and culturally. This potential cannot be realised, 
however, without a certain amount of regulating and 
guiding from government policy-makers. Too often 
tourism goes unchecked in the Pacific and the 
industry's concern for profit causes more harm for 
the host nation than good. Too often these supposed 
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benefits have become myths, their potential is un¬ 
realised, and the only ones to benefit are those in 
the industry itself. Although this might seem 
unduly critical with the reality somewhere in 
between, let's look at these attractive potential 
benefits and what might keep a nation from realising 
them. 

1. Economic benefits of tourism take the form of 
employment opportunities, a higher standard of 
living for the employed, higher amounts of foreign 
exchange to help the nation pay off its debts, and 
an increase in the demand for local products thereby 
helping local industries to expand. 

In many cases, these benefits are not received. 
Employment in tourism gives preference to highly- 
skilled and experienced personnel in administrative 
Snd direct-service positions; this means jobs go to 
expatriates first while local people seek training 
which may take years. The number of jobs provided 
by this "people industry" is an amazingly low per¬ 
centage of a nation's workforce, as these 1977-78 
figures show: 1.2 per cent of Tonga's jobs are 
in the tourist industry, 4 per cent of Fiji's jobs, 
and 8.2 per cent of jobs in the Cook Islands.6 
Much of the foreign exchange a nation earns through 
tourism is lost as it leaks back out of the country 
in payments for imported goods and expatriate 
salaries (paid at Western rates), and as a foreign- 
owned corporation's profits are repatriated to their 
head offices; recent figures for Fiji show that at 
most 45 per cent of the tourist dollar stays in the 
country. The rest is "foreign exchange leakage". 

In the case of duty-free goods, the government makes 
virtually no revenue on the items imported for sale 
and only a small portion of the tourist dollar spent 
on the goods actually remains in the country. The 
bulk of it goes back to the country where the goods 
are manufactured. 
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To turn this trend around and allow nations to 
benefit from tourism economically, policies must be 
enacted that will ensure that more jobs will be 
provided for more local people in all levels of the 
industry, more of the industry will be locally-owned 
and operated, and more local products will be used, 
all of which would keep the profits of tourism in 
the country, working for the people of the country. 

2. Political benefits of tourism may include 
improved international understanding, maintenance 
of domestic tranquility (or maintenance of the 
status quo) and, as just mentioned, improving 
the nation's balance of payments with other nations. 

International understanding is improved between two 
countries when members of one visit the other and 
have good things to say about their hosts when they 
return. This depends very heavily on the image 
the host country has in the tourist-sending country 
and whether the tourist's expectations of it are 
fulfilled. Domestic tranquility, (or low crime 
rates and few incidences of anti-government 
activity) is maintained when measures are taken to 
ensure the safety of tourists in the host country. 











The tendency for an increase in the number of 
crimes against tourists occurs when the profit from 
tourism does not get distributed to all sectors 
of the population. In a nation's urgency to 
protect tourists, police forces tend to be increased 
(sometimes to the point of martial law), limiting 
the freedom and privacy of local people in favour 
of the tourist's carefree visit. 

3. Social benefits of tourism may include improved 
local infrastructure (as in roads, water and 
electricity made available), new recreational and 
dining facilities, imported products available for 
local consumption, and a higher standard of living 
for employees. In villages profiting from rent 
collected on land leased to resorts, new homes, 
schools and churches are often built, jobs are 
provided and local industry is supported. 

Infrastructure improvements are in m&st cases a 
government expense. Roads, dams and power stations 
installed to support tourist resorts and hotels 
are paid for with the taxes of the people. Yet 
these improvements may only benefit those few who 
live near the resort areas; massive amounts of money 
are diverted as well as water and other resources 
to serve only one area while other areas are 
virtually ignored. 

Often facilities built for tourists are closed to 
local people ©r are outside the reach of public 
transportation. Sometimes beaches and pools are 
restricted to tourists' use only. Access to the 
ocean, which plays an essential role in the life- 
support of island peoples traditionally, is often 
cut off by side-by-side hotel developments on the 
coastline; this is true for one area on the island 
of Tahiti where no through pathways were left bet¬ 
ween hotels for the local people to carry their 
boats and nets to the sea. 
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Although products imported for tourists are often 
made available for local consumption, their avail¬ 
ability may not be beneficial: policy-makers tend 
not to realise that by importing foreign products 
they are most likely importing harmful new patterns 
of consumption and dependency. Many of these 
products are luxury items priced for tourists' 
pocket-books. Inflated prices on unnecessary goods 
don't bother importers as long as someone buys the 
item. If the products are associated with the 
"good" life of the rich tourist then they have value 
as a status symbol to local consumers. If these 
are food items, dependence on local agriculture will 
be diminished by the demand for the imports and the 
country's agricultural base will be weakened. This 
will make it even more dependent on foreign trade 
and more at the mercy of transnational corporations 
and other foreign interests. 
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Employment in the tourism industry improves the 
standard of living of an employee. The example of 
the material success of a tourism employee's life 
makes an unemployed neighbour's life look unsuccess¬ 
ful. The community becomes divided between the 
materially-rich tourism employees and their strugg¬ 
ling neighbours. The traditional inter-dependence 
of community life is replaced by a dependence on or 
a longing for money. 

The same pattern takes place in the village that 
receives income from tourism; money and possessions 
tend to become more important than the community. 
Materially-rich villagers lose their respect for 
village authority, and the village depends on 
imported foodstuffs rather than its own agriculture. 

4. Aesthetic benefits of tourism include improved 
parks and public facilities which allow for the 
enjoyment of the natural surroundings and their 
beauty. Natural areas, plants and rare birds and 
animals are preserved for the attraction and benefit 
of tourists. Streets and public facilities are more 
likely to be cleaned up, improved and looked after 
for tourists' use. 

But while this great attention is paid to some areas, 
others are destroyed without a thought given to the 
long-range effects. Divers break off live coral 
piece by piece until a reef dies, and other life 
which depended on the reef for its support is also 
affected. Land is re-shaped and trees are felled in 
the development of a resort, upsetting the delicate 
environmental balance on which local plant and 
animal life depend. 

5. Cultural benefits of tourism include the revival 
of nearly-forgotten customs and traditional celeb¬ 
rations for the purpose of entertaining tourists. 

A country might gain a new sense of identity through 
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the process of identifying those elements of the 
culture which make them unique among tourist destin¬ 
ations. Monuments are restored and cared for. 
Previously lacking, a new sense of pride is instilled 
in the culture. Arts such as handcrafts, dance, 
songs, and drama are rediscovered and reincorporated 
into the culture. 

Customs and celebrations are often altered for the 
benefit of tourists, shortened to fit into a pro¬ 
gramme, made faster to keep the tourists interested, 
and performed out of season and done so often that 
their traditional significance is lost. Mass prod¬ 
uction of crafts for sale to tourists who do not care 
what they buy (as long as it looks native and doesn't 
cost too much) has the effect of lowering the 
traditionally high level of quality and the effect 
of confusing non-traditional styles with the tradit¬ 
ional. The Tongan "Ali Baba" basket is an example. 
The pride of making a skilfully crafted piece is 
dissipated when the tourist would rather buy a poorly 
made sample because of its lower price. 

The real dilemma for the local people and their 
government is how to attract tourists to their 
unique culture without prostituting or otherwise 
ruining the traditions and values that are its very 
base. 

If tourism growth goes unchecked, with little 
concern for whether the host is truly benefitting 
as much as the tourist, then tourism becomes a 
burden to a country's economic and social stability. 

One of the myths of contemporary international 
tourism is that it builds up peace and friendship 
among people. Among the upper classes there may be 
some truth in this claim. But since commercial 
tourism is essentially an exploitative industry 
which glaringly contrasts lifestyles and economies 
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it can hardly organise peace and friendship in its 
present form. Through tourism, the developed world 
exports its lifestyle to the countries of the third 
world and so further enslaves them. The social 
effects of this movement are sufficiently negative 
for us to recommend the severe limitation of the 
tourist industry in third world countries. 7 


Chapter 1 Study Questions: 

1. Go to a nearby hotel or tourist office and pick 
up some tourist brochures that advertise your 
island or country. Talk about the photos and how 
they make you feel. How do they portray your people 
and culture? 

2. Why do tourists come here? What are they looking 
for and what spiritual or psychological needs might 
they have and hope to fill by coming here? 

3. When did tourism start in our village/island and 
how has it grown since then? Tell stories about 
how it was and how it is now. 

4. Why did tourism come to our island/village? What 
benefits does the government hope to gain from 
tourism? What benefits do we hope for? 

5. How do we as a community benefit from tourism? 

How do we suffer from the presence of tourism? 
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TOURISM, A CHALLENGE TO VALUES AND LIFESTYLE 

Tourism is often grafted onto societies where the 
standard of living is very low indeed compared to 
that enjoyed by the tourists 3 and where extreme 
poverty is still widespread. In such a situation 3 
the presence of free-spending vacationers 3 no 
longer bound by the rules of their daily routine 3 
can be a particularly jarring phenomenon to the 
uninvolved observer. The gap between the life¬ 
style of the rich tourists and that of the poor 
inhabitants is perhaps most noticeable where 
large scale resort tourism exists. Such tourists 
demonstrate values and behaviour patterns that 
are now questioned even in the rich countries 
themselves.1 

Resort tourism is the most popular form of tourism 
for tourist and economic planner alike. 

The typical tourist's main purpose for travel today 
is "getting away from it all". The resort provides 
the environment that would most allow tourists to 
relax: it provides every comfort, does not present 
unwanted challenges, and therefore allows ttiie 
desired escape from the demands and limitations of 
industrial societies. 

Economic planners are concerned above all about 
profit for their nation's economy. The higher 
foreign exchange earnings and tax revenues brought 
in by expensive international-style resorts are 
most attractive for developing nations who may even 
provide tax incentives to encourage foreign-owned 
chains to develop in their country. Unfortunately 
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this gives the advantage to international rather 
than local businesses. The revenue made from 
resorts outside towns and villages does not greatly 
benefit the local population. 

Isolating tourists from the local population, 
though perhaps a measure used to help preserve the 
culture, strains encounters that do occur between 
local people and tourists. Actions which were once 
spontaneous hospitality become transactions for 
commercial profit. When human relations are comm¬ 
ercialised like this, the contact and reconciliat¬ 
ion between cultures that are claimed as benefits 
of tourism are no longer possible. 

But do tourists actually come to Pacific nations 
to meet the islanders and to learn from the culture? 
What motivates the tourist to pay so much money to 
go so far from home for such a short period of 
time? How do tourists behave when they are in the 
host country trying to be "away from it all"? What 
impression of industrial nations is the host likely 
to develop after exposure to tourist behaviour? 
Consider in the following section how the tourist's 
search for the longed-for paradise disrupts the 
psychological and spiritual life of the host. 

Motivation of the First World Tourist 

The tourist generally comes to the third world to 
escape professional, civic and familial responsib¬ 
ilities, those demanding constraints of daily life 
in an industrial society. This escape is a security 
valve, a letting-off of steam and a chance to 
"recharge one's batteries". The journey usually is 
made not to have an opportunity to encounter another 
people and culture but to "get away from it all". 
These two or three weeks a year of leisure and 
escape are "an indispensable condition of the proper 
functioning of the capitalist economy ". 2 
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The industrial man wilt prefer to flee to an 
environment that one has convinced him is in 
every way opposed to that in which he had the 
habit of living, a sort of earthly paradise in 
comparison to the hell within which he has the 
impression of being stuck during the so many 
months.^ 

Third World countries attract the Western tourist as 
being a potential paradise, mysterious or exotic, 
"something different". The celebrated "happy 
savage" of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, living on an 
enchanted isle where everything is in abundance, is 
a myth more lively today than ever before. Resort 
hotel brochures give credence to this illusion and 
the longed-for vacation inevitably leads the tourist 
in search of this dream of "paradise". However, 
one "paradise" destination is like another to the 
great majority of tourists; tourism promotional 
materials indicate that they seek mainly "sun, sand, 
surf and sex". Three-quarters of these pleasure¬ 
seeking tourists could easily have gone to another 
destination. They are not interested in the country 
they go to more than vaguely; "it must not get in 
the way of the vacation".4 

A second and equally influential motivation for 
travelling beyond resorts in one's own homeland to 
the resorts of the Third World is the desire for 
prestige. In industrial nations, where life is 
fast and cluttered, people seek prestige and respect 
from others to make them feel like more than just a 
cog in the wheel of the system. Some will go to 
great lengths to find this sense of self. 

Accumulation of prestige resulting from overseas 
voyages is directly tied to the social stratifica¬ 
tion within industrialised countries. A specialised 
worker who travels to the closer destination coun¬ 
tries gains prestige among fellow-workers which 
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would equal that of a superior among office colleagues 
after having visited the more distant and expensive 
destinations. 

In the Pacific, where persons typically find their 
identity and acceptance in the strong fellowship of 
their church and community, this situation in 
industrial nations is perhaps difficult to compre¬ 
hend. 

These two motivations complement one another: 

The flight to the third World permits "the 
industrial man" to aeoumulate the necessary 
energy for his insertion into the productive 
machinery of his own society 3 the prestige 
accumulated thanks to this exotic interlude in 
another society permits him to make it that 
added element which increases his social standing 
beyond that which he had before leaving ... The 
tourist phenomenon in the Third World is at the 
same time a collective stimulant for the capital¬ 
ist society and an individual tool of social 
elevation for its members ... This clarifies the 
whole question of tourism in countries on the 
road to development. These countries would no 
longer be only the suppliers of raw materials 
for the industrialised world but equally its 
reservoir of exoticism and its holiday camp. 

Would this then be one of the new functions that 
the capitalist world system reserves for the 
Third World in the famous and foggy framework of 
the New International Economic 0rder?5 

Values Conflicts in Tourist Behaviour 


Due to the tension of expectations, motivation and 
the forced relationships with local people, tourists' 
behaviour tends to be conditioned, unregulated, 
ambivalent and mystifying. 
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Conditioned Behaviour: 



VrfAsvj'T Much “‘it) see. 


Everything about the 
behaviour of the West¬ 
ern tourist in the 
Third World is entirely 
artificial. Without 
even realising it, he 
is conditioned before 
leavingy channelled 
during his stay 3 and 
rehabilitated before 
his return. From the 
moment when he buys his 
vacation in a travel 
agency he is no more 
than an object whose 
functions are manipu¬ 
lated and controlled. 

In fact his "exotic 
experience" is from 
beginning to end noth¬ 
ing but a gross mystif¬ 
ication. 6 


The resort tourist wants to "get away from it all", 
wants to relax and experience only pleasure and no 
challenges. The easiest way to get such a vacation 
is to have a travel agency plan it all. With a 
prepackaged trip, or one planned by a travel agency, 
the tourist is completely subject to the itinerary: 
behaviour is conditioned according to the conditions 
of the tour package. 


The travel brochure portrays an image of some 
idyllic island and creates a fixed idea in the 
tourist's mind; it is this fantasy, this paradise 
that the tourist expects to find on the trip. There 
fore the experience must be scrupulously controlled 
to conform to the image the tourist bought; he or 
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she is not there to be confronted by reality. No 
resort tourist wants to see misery, hunger and 
injustice; these exist equally in her/his own 
country, or so they think. 

Tourist brochures boast of the beauty, abundance, 
refinement and sensual delight of the destination. 

The tourist, believing the image, will agree - never 
seeing it as a sales image to attract the simple- 
minded consumer. Once there, the tourist refuses 
to see anything that might prove the image wrong, 
so the most abject poverty and misery become exotic 
and the object of the photographs later shared with 
friends. As one Moorean woman asked, "What do they 
do with all those photos they take of us?".7 

Rather than try to penetrate the culture with the 
warming love of understanding, the tourists 
merely try to record (the host's) behaviour on 
the ubiquitous camera.& 

Unregulated Behaviour: 

Tourist behaviour is largely unregulated. Tourism, 
especially in developing nations, functions as a way 
of relaxing, a safety valve for all the pent-up 
frustrations of industrial society: the tourist 
leaves behind his or her societal norms and morals 
and therefore feels no need to conform to them or 
worry "what would people say?". Behaviour is defined 
by the tourist peer group and not by the host soci¬ 
ety's moral code. 

The fact that his behaviour might be inappropriate, 
shocking, indeed scandalous for his hosts does 
not even touch his spirit. There is, implicitly 
in his subconscience, a latent racism which pushes 
him to consider that these hosts have neither the 
ability nor the right to pass judgement or apprec¬ 
iation on his behaviour.9 
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This unregulated behaviour takes many diverse forms, 
the most common and offensive being conspicuous 
consumption, the wearing of eccentric clothing, 
loose sexual morals and even illegal activity. 


(1) Conspicuous consumption: Tourists who have 
saved their pennies for years for this dream vacat¬ 


ion will spend it all in 


>0 HOu> uOAS WOO.P. 
*1P to THE iSLAWbS, 
ftAuoe ? 


mow vet, 

ETHEL. WE HAVEM’T 
G.OT ou fH. PHOTOS BACK. 



just two or three weeks. 
Normally sober, they eat 
and drink more than is 
reasonable; habitually 
frugal, they will buy all 
sorts of useless objects 
as souvenirs (which along 
with their photos become 
the proof in the future 
that their dream trip 
actually took place). 
Despite the world economic 
crisis and inflated prices, 
tourists tend to spend 
more money and stay longer 
than ever before. 


One must ask oneself if, in the face of the 
crisis, the tourist from industrialised nations 
is not in fact looking for a Third World trip to 
forget his own "world", spending recklessly on 
cultural and leisure activities and attaching 
much less importance to savings which are so 
subject to increasing inflation. 


These excesses are typical of Western tourists and 
contrast sharply with accepted practices of consump¬ 
tion in most host cultures. 

(2) Eccentric clothing: Tourists tend to wear 
clothes they would never wear in their own social 
setting for fear of ridicule or out of mouesty. 

Women who wear bikinis on the street in the destin- 
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ation country don't think how it would be to see 
someone in a bikini walking downtown in their home 
town. Men who wear loud print flowered bermuda 
shorts with undershirts must realise that they would 
be laughed at in that outfit at home, why not in 
the host country? (In the Pacific where so many 
tourists tend to wear beach clothing in town, it is 
ironic that although Western missionaries first 
taught islanders about modesty in dress, it is now 
the islander who must remind the Western tourist!) 



Courtesy of the Fiii Sun 


(3) Loose sexual morals: Tourists' sexual morals 
may change when they enter a developing nation. 

The well-behaved middle class westerner with the 
reputation for being a good husband and father 
suddenly becomes a veritable sex maniac: taking 
advantage of the bordels and sex tours offered in a 
developing nation, he participates in the most 
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sordid forms of racism, sexism and neo-colonialism.H 
An example of this is the Japanese "kisaeng" tour 
and parties offered to Japanese businessmen in 
many Southeast Asian countries economically depend¬ 
ent on Japan. There is also evidence of this kind 
of tour in some Pacific countries. 

A more typical Pacific problem is the increase of 
nude and topless bathing among tourists. The 
occurrence is, in some Pacific cultures, totally 
unacceptable and local people are greatly offended 
by it. In others, the main problem is the increase 
in rape on public beaches committed by local men. 
Encouraged by the media image of the sexually-free 
Westerner and unaccustomed to such displays, local 
men make a habit of lurking about public beaches 
waiting for an apparent open invitation. This tends 
to make beaches unsafe for everyone. Incidences of 
rape of local young people are increasing in parts 
of Tahiti where some are attracted to tourists' 
example of sexual freedom and try this kind of 
bathing themselves. 

(4) Illegal activity: Illegal behaviour is not 
uncommon among tourists. The least tolerant, most 
law-abiding citizens "permit themselves, in a Third 
World country, certain infractions against which 
they would demand exemplary sanctions in their own 
countries ".12 The most common illegalities practis¬ 
ed by tourists involve drugs and the sale of drugs 
to local youths, but would also include the defacing 
of public monuments and private property. 

Despite the moral expectations of the host society, 
tourists subconsciously feel they have left behav¬ 
ioural standards behind. Advertisements encourage 
them to "let yourself go". "The whole idea behind 
this letting off of steam, multi-varied on the part 
of the tourist, is tied to a conception that any 
vacation in the course of which one must watch one- 
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self or must exercise self-control is not a true 
vacation". 13 Acting out one's fantasies is the 
name of the game. Unregulating one's behaviour is 
the way to do it, or so it appears. 

Ambivalent or Contradictory Behaviour: 

Tourist behaviour is ambivalent : on the one hand 
the tourist desires security and practices convent¬ 
ionalism by sticking to the programme of the tour; 
on the other hand the tourist wants to find or 
experience something "different" from that of the 
thousands of other tourists who take the same tour 
every year. 

Tourism itself reflects this ambivalence. Its goal 
is to disorient tourists without taking away their 
feeling of security. They must be led to feel at 
home while being conscious of the fact that they are 
not; they must have the impression of living "like 
the natives" while knowing they are perfectly 
incapable of it. This implies the necessity of 
providing the tourist with both a dose of the exotic 
and a large measure of technical comfort. A good 
example of this is the air-conditioned bamboo hut, 
common among Pacific resorts. 
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Mystifying Behaviour : 

The tourist's behaviour is often mystifying to the 
host. Tour groups and hotel clientele are made up 
of people of different social strata; some have 
saved their money for years for this trip while 
others take a different tour every few months. All, 
however, are treated to the same amenities, usually 
those demanded by the more wealthy among them. To 
the host the tour group seems to represent western 
affluence: there are no class distinctions obvious 
within it, although some are teachers, some secre¬ 
taries, beauticians, and students, along with the 
wealthy executive and spouse. The host gets the 
impression from this that westerners are all equally 
wealthy and have the same expensive habits. Because 
the host always sees them at leisure, tourists may 
not be thought of as workers in their own countries. 

... tourists on vacation usually demonstrate a 
standard of living that is considerably higher 
than their average level of consumption during 
the rest of the year. The image they project 
of their home society is thus distorted and 
further magnifies the great gap between their 
living standards and those of the majority of 
the host country 's population.14 

Through this mystification the host acquires a false 
impression of Western society ("the streets are 
paved with gold") and its economic problems are not 
apparent. The host feels further distanced from 
them economically and materially than is the case. 

The Western tourist in the Third World is undoubt¬ 
edly the victim of a particularly subtle system 
of exploitation , but he is not an innocent victim. 
On the contrary 3 he is particularly active and 
contributes by his artificial behaviour to the 
mystification of his host. He gives a false 
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image of himself and of the society he represents. 
In such conditions, what could the perception of 
the host be?15 


Chapter 2 Study Questions: 

1. Ask some people from the group to act like 
tourists visiting your village for the first time. 

Ask someone to play the part of the villager and talk 
with these tourists. When the play is finished, talk 
about what went on between the tourists and the host. 
What did these actors feel about what the other 
person said or did? 

2. What picture do tourists have of us before they 
come? Is it a true picture? 

3. What do tourists see when they visit here? 

4. What should they see that would give them a more 
true to life picture? 
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SOME THIRD WORLD PERSPECTIVES 


Does tourism constitute a factor of reconciliation 
between peoples despite the artificial behaviour of 
the tourist? To answer this question one must Took 
at the perspective of the host and the structure of 
the encounter between host and tourist. 

Economic tensions 


The important thing to realise when we look critic¬ 
ally at tourism is this: those countries which make 
tourism their principal economic activity generally 
suffer from serious social and economic disruptions 
and imbalances. Tourism becomes, in the minds of 
political leaders, a quick solution for the many 
problems posed by these imbalances. They hope that 
through tourism they may create jobs, encourage 
national industry and production, equalise the 
commercial balance, and gain a surplus of foreign 
currency for financing imports and paying off debts. 
It is in this complex socio-economic context that 
the tourist and host encounter one another. The 
encounter is therefore laden with pre-existing 
tensions which are more powerful than either the 
host or the guest can deal with by themselves. 

The country the tourist sees is not the real country 
in which the host lives. The two do not experience 
it the same way, nor do they live on the same level. 
What is more, everything is planned so that these 
two countries don't see each other and don't commun¬ 
icate: local persons are forbidden to penetrate into 
resort zones reserved for the tourists; transport 
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between tourist resorts and areas where the 
nationals live and work tends to be rare and 
complicated. The country that the tourists see is 
that which is prepared for them, according to their 
own tastes, images and fantasies. 

Nothing is done to present to the tourist an 
image - even approximate - of the host; to the 
contrary 3 all is created to reflect the tourist's 
own image - in the negative - a soft 3 calm ,, 
calming image.1 

The tourist cannot have an immediate perception of 
the host; perception is organised, oriented and 
prepared by those who run the tour. 

"...The growing number of less affluent tourists who 
compete more directly with the average (local) 
citizens for goods has led to some resentment."2 
The best products and resources of the region are 
drained into the tourist resort zones: the best 
agricultural products are consumed by tourists; 
local hand crafts once made for local use are now 
made for tourist souvenirs; local persons whose 
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talents and leadership abilities are needed in the 
village migrate to the tourist zones for jobs or to 
meet the tourist who might take them to Europe, 
Australia or North America; scarce water and elec¬ 
trical resources are diverted from local consumption 
to the tourist resort zones. 

From all sides and at every moment, the "tourist 
country", satisfied, watered, well-lit, recalls 
and imposes its superiority and its privileges 
on the "real country". Its presence is therefore 
strongly resented Toy the "real country" which 
cannot withstand the competition. 3 

Inter-personal and Inter-cultural tensions 

Through this forced relationship, hosts develop a 
double personality, reserving a certain behaviour, 
language, and attitude for the tourist and another 
for their own people. This game and the double 
personality often constitute one of the biggest 
barriers between the host and the guest. The host s 
perception of the tourist then is troubled, dis¬ 
oriented by the forced relationship which marks 
the encounter and by the theatrics that accompany it. 


Most tourism societies do not have the tradition 
al values that justify the performance of duties 
in occupations of low rank, and much of the 
controversy that rages over tourism concerns the 
supposedly demeaning nature of the work. At 
issue is the fact that tourism, as opposed to . 
other sectors, provides personal service in which 
the lower level employee is at the direct heck 
and call of the tourist.4 

In many Pacific societies the traditional attitude 
toward visitors is that of hospitality. When 
tourists expect the host to have a servant attitude, 
tension increases. 
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Most of the contact between tourists and hosts 
takes place in the context of service relations; 
"local people" are the waitresses, bartender, and 
shop-keepers, "...it is by no means necessary for 
the service relation to be one of servility, 
although in countries which have witnessed colonial¬ 
ism, slavery and racism, sensitivities are heighten¬ 
ed.'^ 


The tourist does not share the "tourist adventure" 
with the local people. For this reason, people 
remain anonymous to one another. The organised 
tour experience takes the place of an actual 
encounter with local people in their own environ¬ 
ment; such is modern tourism. All encounter with 
the culture is pre-planned and as a result the only 
encounter that takes place is a commercial trans- 
' action. 
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...the arrival of large-scale tourism has meant 
that goods or services that used to be part and 
parcel of people r s personal and social lives have 
now been commercialised and are offered as 
commodities. 

...original enthusiasm of locals for the tourists 
and the warmth of the interpersonal encounter 
in the early stages of tourism development, 

(change with)the increased impersonalism, resent¬ 
ment > and commercialisation later on... commer¬ 
cialisation is a basic change which, if not 
brought about entirely by tourism development, is 
at least accelerated by it. ...Off the beaten 
track, where tourists are still rare, and in a 
country in which strangers have from time immem¬ 
orial been received with warmth and ritual, the 
people will give visitors the traditional recep¬ 
tion. But where there are hordes of tourists 
the situation is presimably different. Tourists 
may be seen "cashing in" on traditional attitudes 
of hospitality, which in the best society were 
firmly embedded in patterns of reciprocal 
behaviour. ...tourists effectively convert such 
a system of social exchange into unwilling 
altriusm, by stepping "into and out of the ... 
community without fulfilling expected obligations". 
If this does not create resentment, it brings 
about commercialisation.® 

Socio-psychological Dependency and Tension 

Affecting the encounter between tourist and host are 
the socio-psychological and socio-historical 
contexts: 

...the memories of the colonizers ' expressions 
of superiority and disdain in personal relations, 
perhaps in racial or ethnic terms, are still 
alive among the population. ...Similar conditions 
may exist in societies with profound class 
divisions. 
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These issues are re¬ 
lated to the question 
whether the 'phenomenon 
of tourism is experi¬ 
enced as similar to 
past or present oppres¬ 
sion or dependence 
. . . the loss of local 
control j which tends to 
accompany the growth of 
institutionalized 
tourism, causes resent¬ 
ment - which is conven¬ 
iently focused on the 
tourists. 7 

tourism becomes more 
entrenched in these coun¬ 
tries, mass media, cinema 
and publicity present the 
Westerner as someone from 
whom one must try to 
attract sympathy and aid: 
after all, isn't tourism one of the fundamental 
bases for the salvation of the national economy? 
Hasn't the country opted for tourism because these 
people from outside, by coming into the country, 
permit it to develop and enrich itself? In reality 
these same people were only recently the colonizers 
in these same countries. For most Third World 
citizens, the tourist is the living symbol of an 
economic and financial power, the material proof of 
the success of the West. 

The host is often fascinated by the tourist, forming 
an idealised image of tourists which is confirmed by 
their free-spending. For the host, the West is not 
only rich but has created a "civilisation of leisure 
and free time"8; the Western world is seen as a 
place where one can succeed without working and it 
is therefore a paradise where one lives a life that 
is simple, free,agreeable and without labour. 
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Due to the economic and social imbalances in these 
developing nations, over-valuing the West ("they 
have succeeded") is often accompanied by under¬ 
valuing the local society ("we have failed"). This 
pattern is not new, nor is it particular only to 
tourism, but it characterises the colonial situation 
as well. If from colonialism and tourism the same 
implicit models and thought patterns are perpetuated, 
then what if anything has actually changed in the 
West's way of relating to the Third World? 



Certainly tourism is far from being the cause of 
some of the economic and social problems which still 
characterise Third World nations. One must not make 
a scapegoat of the tourist. However, one cannot deny 
that, far from being the solution to these problems, 
the structure of the tourist industy in most cases 
aggravates them. The models of life, consumption and 
leisure which tourism imposes on host societies have 
not proven themselves sustainable in their country of 
origin and cannot be 
applied to developing 
nations. 


Demonstration Effects9 


In the realm of values 
and attitudes tourism 
has not, it seems, led 
to a great deal of 
ehange that has been 
particularly highly 
valued.10 


Some exceptions to this 
are the easing of author¬ 
itarian intergenerational 
relations, widening of 
acceptable activities for 
women and conservation of 
the natural environment. 
But these changes may 



result from the "modernizing" influence of national 
and local opinion leaders or resident foreigners, 
as well as being demonstration effects of tourism. 

These demonstration effects are "...changes in 
attitudes, values or behaviour which can result 
from merely observing tourists. The effect is most 
easily and frequently seen in the local patterns of 
consumption which change to imitate those of the 
tourists."11 


Tourism is often attributed with causing changes in 
the host's sexual morality or patterns of behaviour, 
for example: 

...the simple presence of many scantily dressed 
young women on the beach is bound to attract 
attention from the local males. In the night¬ 
clubs 3 where the local population is always 
welcome 3 shows and behaviour depart from the 
traditional strict sexual morality. ...the role 
of tourism in changing sexual values is undeni¬ 
able. 12 

However, one must not credit tourism with all 
undesirable changes; ..."it merely accelerates 
changes that are brought about by other forces".^ 

Demonstration effects may also be brought on by the 
influences of radio, films, television or commercial 
advertising as well as tourism, creating a form of 
cultural dependence. 

Creating Needs and Nurturing Dependency 

Tourism creates needs in societies that do not have 
the means to satisfy them. It aggravates the social 
and regional divisons within the host country. It 
favours internal immigration (rural exodus) and 
emigration (the departure of thousands of citizens 
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for Western industrial nations). Tourism is founded 
on a development model consistently counting on a 
growth of external demand (exports and tourism) to 
the detriment of the internal demand (agriculture 
and local integrated industries). But what is 
worse, tourism maintains the dependency relation¬ 
ship of host countries on powerful western corpor¬ 
ations such as travel agencies, airline companies, 
tour organisations, and hotel corporations. 

While these transnational corporations are profit¬ 
ing, many citizens of developing countries find it 
difficult to see any benefits from tourism in their 
own daily life. For these, frustrations may be 
expressed in the form of a consistent dislike and 
mistrust for strangers, sometimes maliciousness, or 
more often under the form of haughty indifference 
toward tourists. On some rare occasions the trend 
towards maliciousness (a will to do injury) has been 
expressed through violence such as the bombing of 
hotels or conventions like the 1980 American Society 
of Travel Agents' meeting in Manila. Use of these 
tactics is still rare, but such occurrences indicate 
the necessity for the tourist industry to evaluate 
the far-reaching negative impact of tourism on the 
local population in developing nations. We have 
seen that violence is used when members of the local 
population are very unhappy with the political 
situation and do not have the opportunity to speak 
their opinions or participate in the decision-making 
process that goes into development. How many others 
feel the same, but would not resort to violent acts 
to get their voice heard? 

Despite tourism's challenges to the value systems, 
traditions and lifestyle of Pacific host countries, 
there is hope. There are ways to meet these 
challenges, to work for the maintenance of cultural 
autonomy within Pacific nations. The Church has a 
vital role to play in this work. 
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Chapter 3 Study Questions: 


1. With new "actors" act out the following two 
situations: 

(a) A tourist buying something from a local craft- 
maker; what do they say to each other? 

(b) A local person finds a tourist who is lost. 

Play out these situations a couple of times, with 
new actors and new responses each time. After each, 
talk about what happened. How did the actors feel 
about each other? How did money change their feel¬ 
ings for each other? 

2. What is life like in the countries the tourists 
come from? How do tourists get the money to come 
here? What kind of work do tourists do there and 
how hard is it? How did we get our ideas of what 
life is like for them. 

3. In what kind of places do tourists stay in this 
area? If there is a local resort or hotel do we 
feel welcome to use the pool, beach or restaurant? 


4. What are the differences between the places where 
the tourists stay and the houses we live in? How do 
these differences make us feel? 
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SOME ALTERNATIVES TO PRESENT TOURISM TRENDS 

In its concern for the lives of people in Pacific 
tourist destinations. Pacific churches must examine 
the negative impact of tourism and take a stand, 
speaking up for human dignity and wholeness. Some 
action models and strategies have been used or 
suggested in many developing nations and a few of 
these in Pacific nations. Although the structure 
of the tourist industry is what must in the long run 
be altered, there are some things Churches and local 
groups can do to prepare for such an undertaking. 

Just and Sustainable Tourism 

Tourism is about the relationships being 
established in a world community and about 
processes of liberation or domination which are 
implicit in these. ^ 

If we look at tourism as a question of salvation, 
liberation or enslavement, we see that it is a 
situation which necessitates righteousness, right 
dealings, and right relationships. To work for a 
more sustainable kind of tourism in the Pacific is 
to work for the liberation of "small destination 
countries" from the dominance and exploitation of 
international powers and interests. When the 
concern for economic gain outweighs a concern for 
the lives of the people involved, then the Church 
must speak up for human dignity and wholeness. It 
must get involved. The Church must be a community 
where people learn to encourage one another and to 
defend the rights of the oppressed. 
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If the Pacific is to remain "a clean, peacefuli 
life-giving place" 2 , as Pacific peoples see it, 
then a stand must be taken on the tourism question. 
Further study is called for, policy makers must be 
challenged, island peoples must stand up for their 
ways of life. Shal1 the Pacific continue as a 
supplier of raw materials, a holiday camp and a 
waste dump for the industrial powers of the world? 
The tension of this dilemma might ease if basic 
cultural values governing inter-relations between 
individuals were applied to nations. Only if these 
development questions are based on fairness and 
respect will the Pacific remain clean, peaceful and 
life-giving. 

How specifically can the forces behind tourist 
motivation and behaviour change? Aggravating the 
situation are the tourist industry's structural 
barriers. These barriers prevent the tourist having 
a real intercultural encounter with authentic 
experience of the local traditions of hospitality 
and friendliness. The tourist is limited to relat¬ 
ions based only on monetary value. A priority 
activity in the future will be removing these 
barriers for those who want to experience the people 
whose homeland they are visiting. But just as 
critical is the need to educate tourist-sending 
countries about the people and the problems of the 
country they hope to visit. Here is where Churches 
can cooperate internationally. 

International Cooperation Among Churches 

An attempt at this kind of cooperation was initiated 
in the Caribbean and may serve as a model for 
Pacific groups. At the Caribbean Ecumenical 
Consultation on Tourism held in Barbados in 1971, 
a statement was addressed to the Churches of tourist¬ 
sending nations in Europe and North America. Part 
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of the statement read as 
follows: 


It is regrettable... 
that 3 owing to a 
number of factors 3 
many of those who came 
from your countries to 
our shores leave 
behind a great deal of 
resentment 3 mainly 
because they are very 
often inadequately 
prepared for the 
brief contact with 
our people in our 
peculiar culture. 


In the interest of the 
Kingdom of God 3 we 
therefore ask that 
you 3 our sister 
churches 3 use your 
good offices and the 
resources at your 
command to enhance the 
preparation of those 
who from time to time leave your communities so 
that the contacts which they make will be of 
maximum mutual benefit to our peoples. At the 
same time we pledge to do everything possible at 
our end to foster these contacts between our 
peoples 3 which are full of possibilities for all 
(hu)mankind. 


It is our prayer that our joint efforts will 
bring much fruit and foster the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God. 3 


Within the churches of these tourist-sending nations 
such pleas are often heeded and great energy put 
into the preparation of the "potential tourists" who 
make up a percentage of their membership. For 
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instance, the National Council of Churches - USA has 
for many years encouraged mission study within its 
membership, each year promoting two study themes, 
one on a geographical region of the global church. 

In 1982 this theme will concern the mission of the 
church in the Pacific and thousands of Christians 
will then be introduced to the life of Pacific 
peoples. As in 1977 when the theme was the Carib¬ 
bean, people will be enabled to look beyond the 
tourist photos of sunny beach resorts and learn 
about the life of island peoples and the politics 
and economics affecting their lives. 

The cooperation that is possible between regions 
of the Church through this kind of enlightenment 
process could help to improve Pacific tourism. 

Major decisions affecting the Pacific tourist 
industry are made in many tourist-sending nations 
so any cooperation with those nations' churches will 
help to support the efforts of groups taking an 
active role in improving tourist-host relations in 
the Pacific. 

Cultural Preservation and Intercultural Exchange 


Within the tourism experience we look for models 
that help to preserve living Pacific cultures and 





break down barriers to intercultural exchange. By 
offering alternatives to present trends in tourist 
accommodation, tours and encounters, tourism can 
become a positive force encouraging tourist and host 
to meet as equals and to learn from one another. 

Often such alternatives are offered by churches and 
secular groups outside the tourist industry: they 
are infrequent and pose no real threat to the 
industry that would cause it to rethink its course. 
Such small tours can, however, be of tremendous 
benefit to those involved when they offer tourists 
"a more authentic experience of the host country".5 

Overseas church groups often organise this kind of 
tour in coordination with local church bodies. 

Ideally these tours would allow enough time for the 
tourists to truly experience the culture and to come 
to know the people in each place visited. In this 
way local people can learn about their visitors as 
well, and can gain a more accurate understanding of 
the countries from which they come. (At least more 
accurate than that provided by the media.) To be 
effective these tour groups must be small, must take 
time for the experience, and must incorporate time 
before, during and after the tour for orientation 
and reflection. 

By exposure of travellers to living situations 
in the host country 3 understanding is increased 
and solidarity established. Visitors who are able 
able to handle the situation should be given the 
opportunity to know the real situation of the 
country they visit rather than the facade which 
tourism provides.6 

Secular and commercial ventures offer similar tours 
where learning about another country is the main 
feature. One company in North America provides both 
a home-stay programme and a village tour package to 
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tourists seeking an experience of the unspoilt 
cultures of the Pacific. Although the village 
tour is itself one more agent of change that will 
ultimately "spoil" these cultures, it does for the 
moment provide an alternative to the resort tourism 
trend and challenges the industry to look more at 
people's need to meet and learn from people in 
another cultural setting. 

One caution is necessary at this point: although 
there are sincere, well-meaning people trying to 
pose alternative forms of tourist-host relations, 
there does exist the temptation to capitalise on 
this legitimate need. There are and will be those 
who try to profit financially from the encounter 
between host and guest and who end up commercial¬ 
ising the relations in a new and different way. The 
church must be sensitive and aware of this temptat¬ 
ion within the industry and among its own people. 

Within this model of alternative accommodation in 
Pacific homes and villages there is another tendency 
that must be cautioned against. As a village or 
family meets more tourists they begin to see what 
is most appealing to the tourists about the local 
culture. They tend to play up those appealing 
elements and in their concern for entertaining their 
guests they forget that the main idea behind the 
tourist's visit was to see the culture in its natural 
setting and to share the true daily lifestyle with 
the local people. Authentic culture ceases to be 
the priority and giving the tourist their money’s 
worth is the new priority. The village need for the 
tourist's dollar outshines the long-term effect their 
actions will have on the culture. 

Other Positive Examples 

There are other positive examples of alternative 
encounters between tourists and host cultures in the 
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Pacific. In the Cook Islands a couple in Rarotonga 
run their own company which specialises in tours to 
give tourists an understanding of the culture, 
history and way of life of the Maori people of the 
island. A Fijian woman in Suva takes tourists on 
walking tours of the city to give them "a personal- 
ised glimpse of the history, architecture, and social 
life of Fiji's capital". Some areas provide retreat 
centres, hostels, and guest houses where the emphasis 
in accommodation is on providing an alternative to 
the tourist-ghetto resort. 

The financial and cultural benefits of tourism to 
the local population can be improved with projects 
like those that provide cultural centres for the 
presentation of arts and crafts while giving a fair 
return to the artist. Some projects specialise in 
teaching ancient crafts to young people while pro¬ 
viding them with a source of income. Cooperative 
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workshops and handcraft centres provide artists 
with an outlet for their work, fair returns on what 
is sold, and a support community for the continued 
dedication to authentic craft. 

Churches and community groups can promote local 
arts in these ways while encouraging the discovery 
of nearly-lost art forms and continuation of 
authentic presentations. These efforts will reverse 
the trend towards presenting the culture in ways 
that are made palatable to the tourist and lack 
authenticity. This not only benefits the local 
culture but it provides a purer form of experience 
for the tourist. Whatever the emphasis, these 
models can encourage Pacific groups to assess the 
needs in the local community and to start projects 
which fill the needs and make tourism a more positive 
experience for local people. 
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The discovery and development of alternative 
ways of travel is needed . It isct requirement 
that we find ways to return toicnsm to the people 
so that the experience of travel will enrich all 
•-•By returning the travel industry to the people 
the economic benefits can be more fully shared 3 
and the jpeople can participate fully in decision 
making. ° 

Analysing and Improving Structures 

Church leaders in tourist-receiving areas should 
attempt to relate more direc'tly with decision¬ 
makers in the industry locally. Ministering to the 
industry as chaplains or as consultants regarding 
the needs of the local people could help make the 
industry more responsive, benefiting the host 
population more. 
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The Council of Deacons on BoraBora provides a good 
example of how the community can relate with local 
hotel management. Many of the Council's deacons 
are employees of the hotels. So wheh^acLjssue 
arises concerning working conditions of the local 
people in the hotel or when ways of improving the 
tourists' relations with local customs are devised, 
the Council of Deacons sits down to negotiate a 
mutually acceptable solution with hotel management. 

Another example might be the meetings held within 
parishes of Moorea and Huahine to discuss the local 
tourism situation and the church's role in its 
improvement. Such a gathering could be held as a 
seminar with guest speakers from local hotels, 
cultural groups or visitors’ bureaus sharing their 
views. In the discussion the very structure of the 
tourist industry and its production-line spirit must 
be questioned and analysed. 

What can individuals or local Church groups do to 
begin to analyse local and transnational tourist 
structures? Start with a discussion of the local 
struggle for a more human life, the struggle to 
retain cultural autonomy and traditional values. 

Begin to document specific instances of injustice 
as experienced by tourism employees, merchants and 
artists and present a copy of this to relevant, 
authorities such as ministries of tourism or visitors 
bureaus. (Expert assistance may be needed on the 
economic and technical data collected.) Reports of 
these instances and the action taken in relation to 
them can be produced and given wide distribution to 
encourage others who hope to improve their own 
tourism situations. Mass media and religious journ¬ 
als can be used to publicise the issues involved and 
to encourage swift solutions to the injustices 
evidenced. 

Groups with concerns related to the tourist issue 
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can become supportive advocates for changing tourism 
structures. It may be helpful to join these groups 
and to begin to connect their concerns with those of 
the tourism situation. It will also be important to 
make connections with regional and western document¬ 
ation centres which can supply supporting inform¬ 
ation and publicise the local situation. In this 
capacity the Pacific Conference of Churches acts as 
a clearing house for information and sample stories 
through the work of PCC News and The Church and 
Society Programme. 

In the Pacific it is perhaps more possible to work 
with government policy-makers on tourism issues for 
the benefit of local people. An enlightened govern¬ 
ment will try to work with the people directly 
affected by tourist development. When faced with 
the tremendous economic power of large tourism 
organisations, government policies are necessary to 
allow local industries favourable competition and 
the sharing of economic benefits. 

Tourism Promotion and the Pacific Image 

Another area which needs the attention and guidance 
of the local people is that of tourism promotion. 
Advertising brochures must be checked for language 
which may be offensive about the local culture. 

(Words such as "quaint" or "primitive", for example, 
tend to invalidate a culture in the eyes of the 
first world tourists.) Fantasy appeals, and promises 
of paradise must be coupled with or balanced by 
photographs of the actual living situations and 
political situation of the local people. Photographs 
which portray local people as always in a servile 
rolfe may create prejudices and encourage unjust 
expectations among tourists who are influenced by 
such advertising. Photographs which perpetuate the 
image of seductive island maidens or virile native 
men who have no inhibitions, must be examined by 
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local church people. Do we want tourists to come 
expecting to find eager sex partners among our 
young people? What can we do to change this image 
and its effects on our relations with tourists? 

Before arriving and during their visits, tourists 
need cultural signposts to guide them. Without 
these they can feel out of their cultural depth, 
lost in a kind of "curiosity zone" of life. They 
may over-react, display insensitivity to local 
persons through their behaviour, and in some 
situations look at them as if they were in a human 
zoo. They, in turn, might also be made the victims 
of a kind of social exploitation and be treated as 
"human goldmines". 



Often, simple signs or brochures in airports, hotels 
or public places can help tourists who are confused 
about local behaviour, values and modes of dress. If 
until then they have been told that "anything goes" 

once they are "away from 
it al1", such reminders of 
simple courtesy may make a 
lot of difference in the 
way a tourist reacts or 
behaves in public. 




MIbe QM&msimmmm 

TO ENTER THE CHURCH 


In this context the Church 
has a unique opportunity 
to interpret the culture 
and environment in which 
its congregations are 
based. This kind of 
mission will work towards 
regaining a sense of cul¬ 
tural autonomy among a 
host population. Refusing 
to take up this mission, 
however, 1 eaves the field 
of cultural interpretation 
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open to the tourist image-makers, their promises of 
hedonistic paradises and their massive advertising 
resources. The church must therefore accept this 
mission and compete with those who promote self- 
gratifying tourist pleasures at the cost of the 
people. The Church must accept this unique 
opportunity to apply Gospel values to the question 
of tourism. This call for the fullest possible 
involvement of local people. 

The Church must go into tourist-affected areas 
to help the local people become the subjects of 
the enterprise and not its objects. 

Such tasks as raising people's awareness of the 
tourist industry s helping them form protest 
movements against its abuses and injustice 3 and 
making sure they get their piece of the tourist 
monetary cake , are legitimate functions and tasks 
of the Church's ministry. 

Without people’s participation in tourism it is 
hard to see how tourism will avoid becoming a 
very eovploitative force in modern world society. ? 

Chapter 4 Study Questions: 

1. Is tourism fair to everyone involved? Why? Why 
not? What changes would you suggest to make it more 
fair to all? 

2. What can be done to help tourists learn about our 
people and our country before they come? Who could 
do this? How can the church help? 

3. Are there people in our country who are trying to 
make tourism more fair to everyone? How can we work 
together with them? 
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4. Suggest some ideas that would make tourism 
better. Make a list of some things that could be 
done in your community to make better relations 
with tourists possible. Who will be responsible 
for doing these things? 
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International Tourism Workshop, 

Manila, Philippines 
12-25 September 1980 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PACIFIC CHURCHES 
REGARDING TOURISM: 

We the Pacific delegation to the International 
Tourism Workshop held in Manila 12-25 September 1980 
would like to address ourselves to the churches and 
non-governmental organisations who share with us a 
growing concern for the adverse effects of tourism 
on our society. 

The much-publicised benefits that supposedly accrue 
from the tourist industry must not blind us to the 
fact that the tourist phenomenon also undermines 
the social and cultural aspirations of our people. 

The rosy pictures of Pacific Island paradise that 
are depicted in tourism promotion brochures present 
a very false picture of the realities that people 
actually have to live with. 

For the sake of getting more foreign exchange, our 
governments are offering generous tax incentives, 
to the tourist industry, the overall return of which 
is minimal. It has been argued that the industry 
has a "multiplier effect" on the overall economy of 
our countries in terms of employment and other 
services. We think that the multiplier effect will 
work only when there is a measure of local control 
in the industry. In the final analysis, however, 
the adverse effects far outweigh the economic 
benefits that accrue. Only a few people (and in 
most cases "absentees") will reap the harvest. 

We feel that we must warn against the inevitable 
consequences of our over-indulgence in the industry. 
Commercial tourism is a form of economic imperalism 
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that could wrest from us control of our own economic 
destiny. The various segments of the industry are 
holding hands, and if not controlled could dictate 
the direction of our development. The hotel chains, 
transnational companies, local travel agents and 
entrepreneurs, as has been proved in some countries, 
work together to control and manipulate the economy 
of those countries. The same could be happening in 
the Pacific without our knowledge. We must not 
allow ourselves to be easily bewitched by the 
flowery language used by the tourist promoters. We 
must keep our eyes and ears open. 

We call on the local churches to study the situation 
in their own countries and to act. BUT we need 
information. We note with appreciation the PCC move 
to appoint two Mission Interns to help us consolidate 
information and data. 

We would like to suggest that future regional ecumen¬ 
ical meetings include in their agenda questions con¬ 
cerning tourism and the activities of transnational 
companies. We refer especially to the forthcoming 
Church Leaders' Meeting to be held in Vila, Vanuatu, 
and the PCC Assembly to be held in Tonga in May 1981. 

Tourism normally operates under legal sanctions, and 
we urge the churches to keep an eye on enacted laws 
that might be overly favourable to the industry and 
which compromise the position of local people. 

We would like to remind the churches that tourism 
is an export industry. Furthermore, its political 
and economic infrastructure is negotiated by out¬ 
siders for the maximum benefit of outsiders. Pack¬ 
aged tourism makes sure that the bulk of the money 
paid for fares, accommodations and other local 
expenditures stay in the tourist-generating countries. 
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We suggest the following areas as worthy of careful 
study: 

a. Tourism as a Change Agent : This will include 
the following points: 

- Impact of tourism on the socio-economic life 
of people 

- Cultural bastardization 

- The ethics of authenticity over against an 
openness to innovation 

b. Tourism as an Economic Factor : demythologising 
some supposedly beneficial aspects of tourism, 
such as: 

- biggest foreign exchange earner 

- multiplier effect 

- labour intensive 

- regionalising development 

- dispersion of benefits 

c. Tourism and Politics : 

- a study of the relationship between political 
decision-makers and tourism operators 

- the role of the Visitors Bureau 

- the transnational companies, the hotel chains 
and the whole issue of control 

d. Tourism and Human Development : 

- Towards a theology of tourism 

- Education of tourists as well as local people 

- Alternatives 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fr. John Bani 

Mr. Sione Manu 

Mr. Amos Masu 

Rev. Sitiveni Ratuvili 

Rev. Sione Tamaali'i 
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